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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 


LETTER XIIL 
Hirschberg, 10th August, 1800. 


Yesterday morning, we went over the sugar- 
refinery, which has existed here, since the year 
1787. It belongs to a company, and the proper- 
ty is divided into shares, which are held by the 
inhabitants of different towns and villages, all 
along the mountains. In this district, they have 
an exclusive privilege, and there is only one 
more establishment of the kind in the province, 
which is at Breslau. The buildings, employed 
in the business here, were given to the company 
by the late king; and being upon a small eleva- 
tion, near the walls, are a great ornament to the 
town. They receive their raw sugar from Ham- 
burg and Stettin, and refine quantities sufficient, 
not only for the use of this neighbourhood, but 
for exportation, to a large amount. The princi- 
pal curiosity they shewed us, however, was a 
specimen of the new sugar, produced from the 
beet-or turnip, which I have mentioned to you 
inaformer letter. ‘They have made here a few 
loavés of it, which in external appearance, is equal 
to the very finest sugar from the cane; but it is 
neither of so close a texture, nor so sweet to the 
taste. They sent, about two months ago, two 
loaves of this sugar, as samples, to the king, who 
rturned them a very gracious letter of thanks, 
ad an elegant gold medal, as a reward for their 
hdustry. The gentleman,who accompanied us, 
ind who is one of the directors of the company, 
kssured us it was impossible to make this sugar 
nder double the price,which that from the West- 
Indies amounts to. From a quintal of the vege- 
table, they can make only four pounds of fine 
ugar, | 

We likewise made yesterday an excursion to 
Iahnhaus, the seat of a baron Griinfield, at two 
German miles from the town. It is situated up- 
a steep hill, from which we had some of the 
most beautiful prospects, that have yet been ex- 
hibited tous. At the foot of the hill is the little 
‘own of Lahn, which you will find upon the map, 
with the Bober winding round it. The seat it- 
‘elf is fitted up in the modern taste, with hot- 
ouses, and gardens, and arbours, and summer- 
houses, and fountains, all which shew some taste 
in their arrangement, though nothing to be com- 
pared with a nobleman’s seat in England. On 
the summit of the hill, behind the house, are the 
Uns of an old castle, the most romantically situ- 
ited of any that I had ever seen. It was built 
‘out the year 1250, by Henry the Bearded, 
duke of Silesia, whose wife appears to be more 
telebrated) than himself. Her name was. Hed- 
"ge, and she is known as a saint in the Roman 
endar. The catholic church at Berlin, you 
how, is @edicated to her. From the inscrip- 
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tions om her pictures, of which there dre two 
here in the catholic church, at Lahnhaus, it 
should seem, she was sainted for having repeat- 
edly gone up the hill, on foot, to hear mass there 
—at present, the proprietor, and all his vassals, 
consisting of the inhabitants of six villages in the 
neighbourhood, .are evangelics ; but they are all 
obliged to hear mass said once a year in this 
church, which joins close upon the baron’s house. 
Nor are the Lutherans suffered to make any use 
of the church during the rest of the year—not 
even to say the service of the dead, who are bu- 
ried in the yard round the building. Saint Hed- 
wige, one would think, would have been more 
charitable, if the story, which the tattling old 
servant, who went round the place with us, re- 
lated, be true.—According to him, she was that 
famous example of conjugal affection, of whom 
all the world has heard; who, upon the castle’s 
being taken, after a long siege, obtained leave of 
the enemy’s general, to carry off her most pre- 
cious effects ; and under that denomination, took 
upon her back, to the astonishment of both ar- 
mies, and of all posterity—her husband. 


This morning, I attend<d the religious service 
at the Lutheran church. The house was very 
full, chiefly with country people, from the neigh- 
bourhood. The service was like that I had 
heard last Sunday, at the village of Seydorff, and 
partakes at once of our manner in the congrega- 
tional churches; of that used by the church of 
England; and of the Roman catholic mass.— 
The sermon was more than half an hour long, 
and consisted of an exhortation not to murmur 
at the dispensations of Heaven.» It was deliver- 
ed with great distinctness and precision, without 
notes, but with so much method in the treatment 
of the subject, as evinced that it had been fully 
studied beforehand.. ‘he style and manner were 
very plain, without any flourish of oratory, or 
any grimace of action. ‘There was a large pro- 
portion of singing in the service, and the whole 
congregation joined in it. This adds so much 
solemnity to these acts of devotion, that I wish 
the practice were adopted among ourselves. 


After church, we went, by invitation of Mr. 
Hess, the gentleman who accompanied us yes- 
terday to the sugar-refinery, and who is one of 
the principal merchants of the town, to dine at 
the public table at Warmbrunn. It is in a very 
elegant building, erected within these two years, 
by count Schafgotsch, for the accomodation of 
the company, who attend at the baths. The 
company at dinner amounted to about thirty per- 
sons; with none of whom we had any acquaint- 
ance; but all of whom we found very civil end 
conversible. ‘T'wice a week, on Thursdays and 





Sundays, they have balls; but the style of soci- 
ety is such as cannot be very agreeable to the 
ladies: next to the ball-room, is an apartment, as 
full of smoakers and smoak, as a Dutch coffee- 
house ; and the door between the rooms is con- 


stantly open. On one side, is a billiard-room, 
and on the other, is the den of the gamesters, all 
which is going on at the same time with the ball, 
which usually begins at five in the afternoon, and 
ends at nine or ten. They are making great pre- 
parations at Warmbrunn, for the reception of 
the king and queen, who are expected there, this 
day week. 

After dinner, Mr. Hess took us with him to a 
bleachery of linen, belonging to himself, at a 
house in the country, about a mile from Warm- 
brunn. He shewed us a couple of tubs, each 
containing about four hundred pieces of linen, 
soaking in water with a, mixture of soap and of 
potash; for they make no use of any acid for 
the purpose here. In these tubs, they usually 
keep the linen over night; and in the day time 
stretch it over a grass-plot, near the house, to 
dry inthe sun. The ground is furrowed, at 
distances, equal to the width of the linen; the 
more effectually to drain offallthe moisture. Af- 
ter whitening a sufficient time, it undergoes the 
process of fulling and of mangling, both of which 
are performed by water-mills, under the same 
roof. 

The materials, of which the linen is composed, 
usually pass through four distinct and separate 
hands, before they come to the merchant for 
sale.—The flax is raised by the peasant, on his 
own account, if he is the possessor of a farm, or 
for his lord, if he is in astate of vassalage. He 
sreaks and combs the flax, and sells it in the state., 
when it is ready for spinning, tothe spinners, of 
whom the weavers in their turn purchase the 
thread, which, after being woven into linen, passes 
from them to the bleachers. In general, the 
bleacheries belong to'the merchants themselves, 
but otherwise there is no connection, other than 
that of buyer and seller, between the several 
trades, employed in the work. With the most 
avourable weather, a piece of linen cannot be 
fully whitened, in less than ten weeks. 


A large proportion of their exports of linen, 
before the war, were to Cadiz, from which they 
were shipped to the Spanish colonies. Sinee the 
blockade of Gadiz, this trade has, ina great mea- 
sure, been broken up. At present, they send 
great quantities to Hamburg, and even to En- 
gland, of which, no small proportion finally goes 
to the United States. The exportation of linen 
from the whole province,amounts to about a mil- 
lion sterling, annually, of which, one quarter part 
at least, is sent from Hirschberg. : 


We had heard much, before we left Berlin, of - 
Silesian hospitality, and, in general, find the cha- 
racter well deserved. We have every where 
found the most obliging attentions, and the 
strongest disposition to satisfy, in every respect, 
our curiosity. . In some instances, this kindness 
has been carried so far, as to become trouble- 
some ; but this is far from having been the case, 
with the civilities of Mr. Hess, to which we had 
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no sort of claim whatevet. We happened, acci- 
dentally, to meet him at Mr. Reinhardts, when 
we went to sce his paintings ; and he recollected 
having once dined with me at Mr. Schickler’s in 
Berlin, a year or two ago. He has considered 
this, as giving us a sufficient title to all his atten- 
tions, which, from that time, have been unceas- 


ae Schmiedeberg, 12th August, 1800. 


Yesterday afternoon, we concluded to proceed 
upon our journey, and quitted, not without re- 
luctance, the pleasant town of Hirschberg, where 
we have so agreeably past a fortnight. The 
whole way hither, is over a most romantic valley, 
through fields, loaded with luxuriant harvests, 
jaterspersed with hills and groves, country-seats, 
and villages, and bounded on one side by the 
range of mountains, of which you have so often 
heard in these letters. The road is a turnpike, 
not inferior to the best in England. These turn- 
pike roads, which extend all along the highway, 
through what are called the mountain towns, 
were made by Frederic the second, who always 
treated this province as a favourite. 

Schmiedeberg, is a small city, containing be- 
tween three and four thousand inhabitants. It 
is about a German mile in length, and consists 
of one street, in which there are many very 
handsome buildings; in both these respects, it 
has a considerable resemblance with the town of 
Salem, in Massachusetts. The principal manu- 
factures here, are of table-linen, and of printed 
linens. I hope to give you some further account 
of them in my next. Your’s, &c. 


CRITICISM. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[The annexed acute analysis of an important and cele- 
brated state paper, is manifestly from oue of ‘‘ The Master 
Spirits of the nation.” Judgment, the most subtle and dis- 
criminating. Taste, at once delicate and correct, and both 
illuminated by Genius, are conspicuous in the following es- 
say, which, for precision of Logic, and accuracy of Criti- 
cism, has seldom been exceeded. 


Mr. OLDsCHOOL, 


Havin devoted a part of your paper to po- 
lite literature, you will, perhaps, insert in it some 
reflections, which are intended to guard young 
persons against the improper use of words, the 
ungrammiatical construction of phrases, and the 
loose s:atement of general and doubtful positions, 
as clear and admitted principles. — These are the 
common faults of youthful composition ; it is 
therefore to be apprehended, that when they 
abound in works, held up as models for imitati- 
on, bad habits may be acquired, which neither 
time nor taste can afterwards correct. It is ow- 
ing, perhaps, to this cause, that a classic stile is 
so rare among us ; and that faults abound in our 
best compositions. 

These remarks have been occasioned by some 
lofty encomiums, lately lavished on the Declarati- 
on of Independence ; which, though highly res- 
pectable as the first act of American diplomacy, 
is void of that elegance and perspicuity, by which 
it ought to have been distinguished. The two 
first clauses of it (as printed and circulated by 
order of the House of Delegates of Virginia,) 
run thus :—** When, in the course of human 
“ events, it becomes necessary for one people to 
“ dissolve the political bands, which have con- 
“nected them with another, and to assume, 
*‘among the powers of the earth, the separate 
“‘and equal station, to which the laws of Na- 
* ture and of Nature’s God entitle them ; a de- 
“ cent respect to the opinions ef mankind re- 
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“quires, that they should declare the causes, 
*¢ which impel them to the separation. 

.& We hold these truths to be self-evident— 
‘that all men are created equal, that they are 
*“‘ endowed by their creator, with certain unalien- 
“ able rights—that among these are, life, liber- 
*¢ ty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure 
“these rights, governments are instituted 
‘‘ among men, deriving their just powers from 
“the consent of the governed, that whenever 
“any form of government becomes destructive 
‘‘ to these ends, itis the right of the people to 
“‘ alter or abolish it, and to institute new go- 
‘‘ vernment, laying its foundation on such prin- 
‘ciples, and orgatiizing its powers in such 
“form, as to them shall seem most likely to ef- 
‘“‘ fect their safety and happiness. Prudence, in- 
‘‘ deed, will dictate, that governments long esta- 
‘‘ blished, should not be changed for light and 
‘‘ transient causes, and accordingly all experi- 
‘¢ ence hath shewn, that mankind are more dis- 
‘¢ posed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than 
‘“< to right themselves by abolishing the forms, to 
‘¢ which they are accustomed. But when a long 
‘¢ train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing in- 
‘“< variably the same object, evinces a design to 
‘‘ reduce them under absolute despotism, it is 
“their right, it is their duty to throw off such 
“ government, and to provide new guards for 
‘“‘ their future security. Such has been the pati- 
“‘ ent sufference of these colonies ; and such is 
‘‘ now the necessity, which constrains them to al- 
“‘ ter their formersystemsof government. ‘The 
“history of the present king of Great-Britain, 
‘“‘ is a history of repeated injuries and usurpati- 
“ons, all having in direct object, the establish- 
‘‘ ment of an absolute tyranny over these states ; 
“‘ to prove this, let facts be submitted to a can- 
‘¢ did world.” 

The first paragraph seems intended to convey 
the idea, that when part of a nation find it neces- 
sary to separate themselves from the remainder, 
and form an independent state, they will (if in- 
fluenced by proper respect for the opinion of man- 
kind) declare to the world, the reasons by which 
they have been actuated. ‘This plain language 
would not perhaps have been sufficiently sound- 
ing and sublime, the writer therefore begins thus 
‘¢ When, in the course of Auman events’’—does 
the word Auman stand here opposed to inhuman, 
io divine, to angelic, or to celestial ? If not, 
why say human events ? And why indeed 
the whole phrase? the single word when is 
sufficient, unless it was intended to convey the 
idea that a certain declaration may be proper, 
when a thing becomes necessary zn the course of 
events, which would be improper if the same 
thing should become necessary cut of the course 
of events. —But whatis this thing? Theterms are 
‘¢ when it becomes necessary for one people to 
** dissclve the political bands which have con- 
** nected them with another, and to assume, &c.” 
The case here stated 1s not precisely that, which 
appears to have beecn intended. By people must 
(in this use of the word) be understood nation. 
Now, it is clear that the one people, or nation, be- 
came two in consequence of the separation of 
one part from the other ; which separation was 
by that instrument announced to the world. 

ad they already been two nations, they would 
already have been placed in their respective sta- 
tions ** among the powers of the earth;” nor 
would a separation have been either necessary or 
practicable. But the expression is as inaccurate 
as the conception was indistinct. ‘* When it be- 





"om necessary for to dissolve and for to — 





sume” is not grammar.—It may become neces, fae 894! 
sary that a nation should do certain acts, Or a na, A” th 
tion may deem it necessary to do such acts, or he Ma M8? 
under the necessity of doing them. But wha gy ed" 
are these acts? The first is “ to dissolve the ME’ tt 
bands.” Not to untie, to loosen, to cut, or ty mm '2*Y 
break, but to dissolve the bands. Not to dissolye am *' 
the union, the connection, but the bands. Thig Mg h¢e! 
expression is so uncommonly splendid, that jg fag o?!!: 
may well be questioned whether the most lexi, (in 
phanic lady of the Johnsonian school would calf chilc 
on her maid to dissolve her garters. The second i" tt 
\ct is to assume a station to which they are enti, ME to™ 
tled. Men take some things, to which they are T 
entitled, and assume some things, to which they that 
are not en.itled, but they do not assume a station HA" 
either with, or without title. They take a stat). ed W 
on, by going to it, not by bringing it to them, Hy" ‘ 
A man may take, but he cannot assume a town or ed t 
acastle, and the rightful owner may retake, but fm" 
he cannot resume either the one or the other~ fe“: 
Moreover this station is not characterized a5 #'™ 
high or eminent, low or humble: it is a separate right 
and equal, that is to say, nota joint nor an une. then 
qual station. And it isa station, ‘to which the The: 
“laws of Nature, and of Nature’s God enti. and | 
“ tle them.”—The word nature admits of var. fm !' 
ous meanings, according to the different modes, has 
in which itis applied. It extends, in one sense, ‘al 
a 


to all creation ; and when so taken, to rise from 
Nature up to Nature’s God, would be an accu 
rate expression. And so as to the laws of Nw 
ture; those words, when differently applied, 
convey different ideas. In astronomy, they re 
fer to the motion of the planets, but in the pre 
sent case they can only mean those laws, which 
result from the nature of man, as contradistin. 
guished from those, which have been promulgat- 
ed by human authority, or revealed by divine 
inspiration. These last do not appear to have 
been in contemplation ; the laws of nature, there 
fore, and the laws of the God of Nature, 50 
far from being two distinct codes, are precisely 
the same. If, however, it should be proved, that 
they are different laws, and that both are applica¢ 
ble to the case,it may perhaps follow, that the one 
people, which has dissolved the bands of con 
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nection with the other people, has acquired a ge | 
double right to the separate and equal station cy 
which it became necessary to assume ; but what @. ; 
follows? Why that, ina case of this sort, a decent "°° 
respect to the opinion of mankind reguires, & I : 
Decent stands opposed to indecent and is not sy: ~ 
nonimous with becoming. It is unbecoming not . 


to respect public opinion, but it is not zndecent, 
Moreover, it should be respect for and not fo the 
opinion. We shew toa person the respect. we 
feel for him. But further, this respect to the 
opinion of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them, &c. Res 
pect for public opinion will sometimes induce 
men to do what duty might in vain have required, 
and it will generally lead them to make\nown the 
causes of an act, which may appear to \be wrong, 
and to explain the reasons, by which it gan be jy ae 
tified. ‘They may even add’ the motides, which 
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prompted, or the passions which impelled fto helm \°" 
commission of it. But respect does nojt requifti ted: 
and although causes produce effects, thay ae not 5 
impel to an act.—Besides, although mien may be 4 Ki 
impelled by passion or compelled by nejgessity OR. j 
separate (or to make a separation) they|} are neh... 
ther impelled nor compelled to a separch tion. i 
The next paragraph announces certa jin thingss 5 
said to be self-evident truths: the first # a that ul L 
men are created equal. It has been gener | 
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yoderstood that, whatever may have. happened 
‘n the old times, men are not created but merely 
pegottenand born, It is true that they are all 
equally born, except those who are brought forth 
by the Cesarean operation, but that (when born) 
they are equal to each otheris a matter not. so 
chars Setting aside the difference between a 
healthy and an unhealthy, a strong and a weak 
child, it seems somewhat questionable whether 
(in Virginia) a black child be equal tv a white 
child. He may be so, according to the laws cited 
in the first paragraph, but the practice. differs 
from the law. 

The second of these self-evident truths is, 
ey ag (hat men are endowed by their creator, with cer- 

YB ain unalienable rights, A man may be endow- 
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, ed with qualities, but he can neither be endued 
om, Wor endowed with rights. ‘These may be grant- 
or MEd £2 and possessed by him ; he may exercise 
but them, and, in some Cases grant them to others, 
eg at an unalienable right is that, which, from the 
“as erm of the grant, or from the nature of the 
AP: right itself, cannot be transferred, Let us 
ine. Wg then see what are these unalienable rights: 
the They are three ; first, life ; secondly, liberty ; 
nts Mend thirdly, the pursuit of happiness. 


















There is’ something in this expression. which 
has the merit of originality at least. No man 
ever before considered ve asa right, still less 
asan unalienable right. Life is a state of being, 
without which a man has no rights, and when 
that state 1s changed, when the man is dead, his 
rights are gone. He has indeed, so long as he 
lives, a right to defend his life ; and he has 
also a right to defend his property, his parents, 


rt his wife, his children, his country, As far, 
sting MEMOWEVeT, as a Meaning can be conjectured from 
gate words, so strangely coupled, it seoms to be this, 
ioe that a man cannot alienate the right, which he 
We has to his own life, Phatis tosay, that he can- 
eres Ot Place it at the disposal of another. Of course, 
0 thatany such act would be merely void; and this 


is considered a self-evident truth. Of course, a 
soldier, who is ordered on perilous service, may 
contend that he is not bound to obey, because the 
act of enlistment, which subjected his life to the 
disposal of his officer, was a nullity. 

The second of these unalienable rights is_1i- 
berty. The same observation applies alike to 







are the last, to this, and to that which follows : it is 
cent deed a mere vulgarism. Thus a clown may 
ke. MEY that land, that house, that tankard is my right, 
a ye instead of saying I have a right to that house, 
notte ® «But further, taking it, as it seems to have 


been meant, viz. that man has an unalienable right 
to liberty, the first question is, to what liberty ? 
Is it the liberty of a soldier in the French army, 
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dp ofa sailor in the British fleet, of a German boor, 
ould Mg" 2 Mohawk Indian? It the last was in con- 
Res Mplation, will it not follow, that all legal re- 
nduce "Ot is tyranny ? Will not every social compact, 
sired, Which restricts this native freedom, be merely 


Void? And are not, by necessary consequence, 
the legislator, the judge, and the executioner 
guilty of homicide ? If any thing short of this 
Was intended, should it not have been defined? 
Should not the line have been drawn between that 
bart, which can, and that, which cannot be alien- 
ted? Nay, as far’as facts. may be admitted in 

















lot demonstrated dy facts, to ninety-nine. in a 
lundred, not only that the right to liberty can 







idence, with respect to self-evident truths, is it 


limited, but that it actually. zs limited ?. More- 
a. the term unalienable is not competent to 
press the meaning intended, for it limits and 
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the sense of the word right. Ineffect, a right 
which I have #1 right to dispose of, is certainly 
feebler and narrower than that, which I have a 
right to dispose of. 

Lhe third of these unalienable rights, is the 
pursuit of happiness. Here the phrase becomes 
still more perplexed and obscure. Admitting 
that man has « right to life and liberty, and to 
pursue happiness ; what is. meant by a right to 
the pursuzt of happiness? Is it like a fox chase, 
where the whole pleasure is in the pursuit ? 
Again, if the meaning were accurately convey- 
ed, is it sufhciently precise ? Have men _ then 
this unalienable right to pursue happines? If -my 
neighbour’s happiness should consist with 
lying with my wife, has he an unalienable right 
to pursue it? Can he neither sell nor surrender 
this right? Will it adhere to him in spite of every 
promise and contract! This would be strange. 
And yet, the declaration tells us *¢ that to secure 
“ these rights governments are instituted among 
‘‘ men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
‘¢ sent.of the governed.” The regular solution of 
which phrase as, that men derive their just pow- 
ers from the consent &c. but that does not seem 
to have been intended.—The ambiguity arises 
from inserting the words among men, which are 
superfluous, since we know not of any govern- 
ment instituted among beasts, birds or fish.— 
But further, it is said governments are institut- 
ed, deriving, &c. That is to say, governments 
deriving, &c. are instituted to secure, &c. so that 
governments, which do nat derive their just pow- 
ers from the same source, may be instituted for 
some other purpose. Such is the plain and di- 
rect meaning of the words, but they probably 
were written, to say that governments were in- 
stituted for the purpose of securing those rights, 
and have no legitimate authority, excepting that, 
which they have derived from the consent of the 
governeds ‘Thisproposition, even if it be true, 
is certainly far from beimg self-evident. Per- 
haps,it might be asserted, with more strict relati- 
Ou to facts, thatthe principal object of govern- 
ment is, to secure property ; and that it is (for 
this purpose) vested with the power of compel- 
ling men to travel in their pursuit of happiness, 
along the high road of justice. Would not one 
of our savages laugh at a person, who should 
propose to him a regular government, with 
judges, lawyers, constables, goals, and gibbets, 
to secure his life and his liberty, and his pursuit 
of happiness ? It seems also absolutely impossi- 
ble that a part of the legitimate power of go- 
vernment may result from the nature of things, 
and may therefore, not only exist, without-the 


of the governed. Nothing can be more evident 
than the right to oppose what is*wrong. If, there- 


injustice, the governors may, and mdeed ought 
to prevent them, if possible. 








takens, instead of extending and. strengthening 


consent, but even be exercised againstthe will 


fore, the governed should endeavour to commit 


But this se/f-evi- 
dent truth, if it were not in itself objectionable, 
would be very much so from the inconsistency, 
with that which precedes it. If the right to life 
and liberty be unalienable, how can government 
derive a just power over either, from the con-}‘¢ ty, to throw off such government, and to pro- 
sent of the governed? The next assertion is, 
‘‘ that whenever any form of government be- 
‘“‘ comes destructive of these ends, itis the right 
‘© of the people to alter or abolish it, and to in-| pursue an object ? They may be directed towards 
“¢ stitute mew government, /aying it’s foundation 
‘‘ on such principles, and organizing it’s powers 
‘in such form, as to them shall seem most like- 
“ly to effect their safety and happiness.” One 
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say salvation, destruction, friend, enemy of, 

but salutary, destructive, friendly, hostile é. 

Again, destructive of these ends. What ends? 

We were just told that governments are institut- 

ed to secure these rights, wherefore, it would 

seem thut these ends and these righis are used as 

synonimous terms. If (as is most likely) it 

was intended to refer to the securing, &c. as the 

end for which government was instituted, the 

writer should have said that end, and not ‘hese 

ends. Again, it zs the right of the people to alter 

or abolish, imstead of the people have a right to 

alter or abolish it, (the form of government.) 

Forms may be changed, they cannot be abolish- 

ed. But further, the people have a right to in- 

stitute new government, (the article @ probably 

omitted by anerror of the press) /aying its iouu- 

dation, and organizing its powers. ‘To institute 

a thing, laying its foundation, and organizing 

its powers is not English, ‘lo institute a thing 

by laying its foundation, and by organizing, 

&e. would be English, but would not con- 

vey the purposed idea. To institute a govern- 

ment is also an improper phrase ; to form, to 

make, to establish, to adopt, &c. would be 

more accurate. Tororganize powers in a 

form, is not English, neither would the 

phrase, if converted znto English, convey the 

idea. ‘Lo organizein such manner, or so to or- 

ganize, as to them shall seem most, &c. seems to 

be what the writer was in parsuit of. But what 

must they be most likely to do? Why to effect 

their safety, and happiness. A man, in pri- 

son, under séntence of death, may provide for 

his safety,. by effecting-bis escape. Lhe term 

to effect is applicable to distinet and particular 

things, not toa state or mode of existence, such 

as safety or happiness. 

A little farther on we find, “ all experience 

‘hath shewn, that mankind are more disposed 
“to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to 

‘right themselves by abolishing the forms to 

‘* which they are accus‘omed.” fi, by ail experi- 

ence,&c. it be meant that experience hath ahvays 

shewn, &c. the factis not truly stated; for expe- 

rience hath frequently shewn the contrary ; but 

passing this by, will it be contended that men are 

more disposed to suffer, than to get rid of their 
sufferings. Wise men will indeed rather endure 
a small evil, than expose themselves to a great 
one, and proud men will rather suffer than com- 
plain. The word while stands in the place of 
as long as. Strike the iron while, not as long as 
itis hot ; and bear your burthen as long as, not 
while you can, The word sufferable will hardly 
be found in the dictionary, and it can, by no ana- 
logy of language, be made to signify what is 
here intended. We may be said to suffer things, 
twhich are sufferable, as we eat things which are 
eatable, but we cannot eat what is not eatable, 
nor suffer what is not sufferable. ‘The abolition 
of forms has already been noticed. We next 
find that “when a long train of abuses and 
‘‘ usurpations pursuing invariably the same od- 
‘* ject evinces a design to reduce them under ad- 
“* solute despotism, it is their right, it is their du- 


‘‘ vide new guards for their future security.” 
A train pursuing an object to evince a design is 
admirable. But how can a tra of usurpations 


an object, or tend to effect it, and from their 
tendency we may infer the design with which 
they were made. Inthe present casc, the ob- 
ject and the design are stated to be the reducing 





thing is not destructive of but te another. Welof a people under absolute: despotism, men ‘are. 
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reduced ts, not under any thing, and they are 
subjected not reduced to an absolute government, 
or to despotism ; by which indeed they may _be 
reduced to poverty, to wretchedness, and to the 
abject condition of slaves. Absolute despotism 
is tantamount to absolute, absolute, or twice ab- 
solute government; and it seems, that when the 
design to establish it shall be evinced, men have 
aright to throw off such government. With- 
out questioning their right, it may be a little 
difficult to conceive how the government is to be 
thrown off by the people before it has got on them ; 
neither is it very easy to see how, in any case, a 
government is to be thrown off. Supposing how- 
ever, that feat to be performed, what is next to 
be done? Why, to provide new guards for their 
future security? It had already been laid down, 
asa principle, that, in a certain case, the people 
have a rightto abolish the old government, and 
make anew one, but in this case it is said to be 
their right and duty to throw off such govern- 
ment, and provide what? Notanew govern- 
ment, but new guards, and for what? not for their 
immediate, but for their future security. 

It is unnecessary, and it would be tiresome, 
to pursue these observations any further. ‘They 
may, to many, appear trivial and fastidious, but, 
it is believed, that a young author, who may take 
the trouble to read and consider them with atten- 
tion, will not have spent the time employed, 
without some profit. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SHAKSPEARE.—No. VI. 


THE TEMPEST. 


Tue sequestered state of Miranda, and her ac- 
quaintance with that variety of objects, which 
excites and employs the active powers of the 
mind, have hitherto confined her views and her 
passions, within a very narrow sphere. Obedi- 
ence and affection to her father, have been the 
extent of her duties, and compassion the only 
exercise of herfeelings. She is now to be intro- 
duced into a new scene, and, at once, to experi- 
ence all the tenderness and anxieties of love.— 
But still, she is the same ; still we find her pure, 
artless, and sincere—equaily distant from the 
hypocritical coldness of a prude, and the licen- 
t10us manners of a wanton: she neither strives 
to conceal her passion, nor betrays it offensively. 
She takes no pleasure in tormenting a lover she 
loves, and yet invites to no liberties, unlicenced 
by virtue. Her very ingenuousness is a shield, 
which protects her from insult, and would abash 
the boldest impudence. 

Ferdinand, escaped from the wreck, and sepa- 
rated from his companions, is wandering about 
the island, when he falls in the way of Prospero 
and his daughter, Prospero first‘sees him, and 
calls upon Miranda, to observe him; Miranda, 
astonished, replies, 

“¢ What is’t: a spirit? 
Lord how it looks about! Believe me, sir, 
It carries a brave form :—but ’tis a spirit.” 
* Pro. No, wench, it eats and sleeps, and hath 
such senses 
As wehave,such: This gallant,which thou seest, 
Was in the wreck ; and, but he’s something stain’d 
With grief, that’s beauty’s canker, thou might’st 
call him 
A goodly person:” 
Mira. “1 might call him, 
A thing divine ; for nothing natural 
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Ferdinand then addresses Miranda, and a con- 
versation ensues between the three. Prospero 
being harsh in his carriage towards Ferdinand, 
Miranda interferes in his behalf: 
Mira. “* Why speaks my father so ungently? 
This 
Is the third man that e’er I saw ; the first 
hat e’er I sigh’d for: pity move my father 
To be inclin’d my way !” 
Prospero, still affecting anger, charges Ferdi- 
nand with being a spy, come upon the island to 
take it from him. Miranda is his ready advo- 
cate, against every charge, and says, 
‘¢ There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a tem- 
ple: 
If the ill spirit have so fair an house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with’t.” 
Her father seems to rise in wrath, and breaks 
vut in this very poetical sentence: 
Pro. “ Follow me. [To Ferd.) 
Speak not you for him; he’s a traitor. Come, 
I’ll manacle thy neck and feet together ; 
Sea-water shalt thou drink; thy food shall be 
I'he fresh brook muscles, wither’d roots and 
husks, 
Wherein the acorn cradled. Follow.” 
Ferdinand refuses to obey, and draws his 
sword. Miranda exclaims, 
‘¢ Q, dear father, 
Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He’s gentle, and not fearful.” 

This last line has furnished much food for cri- 
ticism, and submitted to various constructions. 
So minutely has every line and word of Shak- 
speare been scanned! Smollet, in his Humphrey 
Clinker, has these remarks, ** For instance, how 
have your commentators been puzzled, by the 
following expression in the Tempest—He’s gen- 
tle, and not fearful; as if it was a paralogisin to 
say, that being gentle, he must of course be cou- 
rageous; but, the truth is, one of the original 
meanings, if not the sole meaning, of that word, 
was noble, high-minded; and to this day, a Scots 
woman, in the situation of the young lady in the 
Tempest, would express herself nearly in the 
same terms—Don’t provoke him; for bein 
gentle that is, highspirited, he won’t tamely bear 
an insult, Spenser, in the first stanza of his Fai- 
ry Queen, says, 

‘‘ A gentle knight was pricking on the plain.” 
Which knight, far from being tame and fear- 
ful, was so stout, that 

** Nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad.” 

This explanation of Smollet’s I think, by no 
means, Satisfactory. He does not seem to have 
considered, that there is as much ambiguity in 
the meaning of the word “ fearful,” as of “ gen- 
tle ;” but takes it for granted, it means timid.— 
But in truth, the word fearful, means, awful, 
terrible, dreadful, as well as timid. ‘This word 
gentle, not only in the passage under considera- 
tion, but also in that, quoted by Smollet, from 
Spenser, seems to Me to mean, courteous, well- 
bred, elegant in manners. Thus we have the ex- 
pressions gentle and simple:—a gentile man, as 
distinguished from a clown or low-bred fellow. 
In like manner, a gentle knight, means a cour- 
teous, well-bred knight, without detracting at all 
irom his courage ; but distinguishing him from 
a savage, of ferocious courage, without any polish 
of manners, or kindness of disposition. lam o;} 
opinion, that fearful, here, does not mean timid 
or timorous, but the very reverse. In short, 
Miranda endeavours to soften her father, by re- 
presenting to him the amiable qualities of Fer- 








l ever saw so noble.” 


\dinand, which had given no just provocation of 


gi Are then most humble ; I have no ambition 






resentment, and also by assuring him that Ferg. 
nand was not Lat bom that is, was not dreadful o& 
dangerous. If, therefore, Prospero had neithe 
a past injury, nor a future danger to excite his 
resentment, why should he punish Ferdinang) 
An exposition, similar to this, but not in aj 
points the same, is given by Ritson. . As Mirg 
da was acquainted with the supernatural powe, 
of her father, she could never have intended, " 
Smollet supposes, to have terrified him, by te] 

ling him Ferdinand was high-spirited, and would 
not tamely bear an insult—she had no idea of an 
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thing more powerful or terrible, than the wrath #mem4t 
of her father. Prospero had charged Ferdinangimop¥!' 
with coming to take the island from him. ‘Thi io", | 
apprehension might be allayed, by an assurance, im fla 

yria 





that he was not dangerous ; but surely, not by 
threats, and menaees of his Atgh-spirit. 
Prospero, by the aid of his supernatural pow. 
ers,disarms Ferdinand, and fixes him motionless, 
— Miranda exerts all her influence and eloquence 
(Oo mitigate.the wrath of her father, and preserve 
Ferdinand from his apparent destruction ;—by 
Prospero, having his own designs in this scem. 
ing rigour, continues inexorable, 


“¢ Silence: one word more 
Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. 
What! 
An advocate for an impostor? hush!” 
In order to try her new affection, and see if 
this sudden passion had taken real hold of her 
heart, and fixed a permanent residence there, or 
whether it was the mere effect of novelty, th 
delusion of her eyes, for the first time beholding 
a handsome young man, he goes on, 
*¢ Thou think’st, there are no more such shape 
as he, 
Having seen but him and Caliban: 
Foolish wench ! 
To the most of men this is a Caliban, 
And they to him are angels.” 
Miranda, although in the presence of Ferdi« 
nand, in conscious innocence and purity, most 
ingenuously replies, 
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To see a goodlier man.” 
Then addressing him to Ferdinand, 
“« Come on, obey : 
Thy nerves are in their infancy again, 
And have no vigour in them.” 



























Ferd. ‘‘ So they are: - is | 
My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up.” ompe 










is is certainly a very beautiful idea, an¢ 


highly descriptive of the situation of Ferdinant Ake 
While his mind was as much at large, as usualy. fas 


and he could contemplate every object around 
he had lost all power and command over his bo 
dy. That state, in sleep, which is called “ night 
mare,”” seems to be here alluded to; when we 
think we perceive danger around us, when we 
familiarly recognize every object, when the wil 
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acts and commands, but the benumbed muscl ing 
refuse to obey. Bava 










As Prospero is leading Ferdinand off, Mirandt 
sweetly endeavours, at once, to comfort her lo. 
ver, and vindicate her father from the appeaf 
ances of cruelty, which darken his character, a0 
render it so unamiable to Ferdinand. 


** Be of comfort ; 
My father’s of a better nature, sir, 


Than he appears by speech ; this is unwonted, 
Which now came from him.” 

Thus ends this interesting scene, in the cot 
duct of which, much skill in nature, and mvc 
fine poetry, is exhibited. 
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some, from one line to another, and the dismissal 
of many; but the song of Shakspeare, must not 
be treated in that way. 

Sir, we pay for being pleased, and for instruc- 
tion. The player is a public character, some 
would say, a public servant; though he may not 
be bound to follow our instructions, we certainly 
have aright to remonstrate. [I would not, how- 
ever, be understood to advocate an unfeeling 
mode of censure. Modest worth I would foster, 
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{ confess, I have not much charity for those 
gvels and plays, which give us a dozen or more 
{men and women, filing off in pairs, and falling 
‘lenty in love at first sight. But Miranda 
pmes not in any degree under this-censure.— 

; social beings, we have, implanted in us, so- 
‘al elings; and those feelings act with ten fold 
ce, between the sexes. That the eyes of Mi- 
nda, which had beheld nothing human, but the 
jeformed figure of Caliban, and the austere age 


your philosophical Farrago? You do not think 
we read them? No; we never tronble our heads 
with what we cannot understand; and surely, 
our comprehensions are not expected to extend 
beyond the novels in Chalk’s library. Politics, 
too! as if we had not enough of this tiresome 
subject all day, and every day. Women, it is 
well known, profess to have no concern in poli- 
tics ; consequently, they have no desire to be in- 
formed about the interests of theit country. 
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fher father, should be captivated at first sight 
ith the manly beauty of Ferdinand, is nothing 
markable; nor is it unnatural, that this first 
gpulse should be suddenly refined into affec- 
jon, by his tender and passionate language; by 
he flattery of his attention, the softness of his 
yriage, and elegance of his mind, when she 
pmpared them with the savage dispositions of 
jiban, and the grave, though affectionate les- 
os of her father—-who is surprised, that her 
wart should at once cling to an object so novel, 
id so flattering? Sensations of love are surely 
aural; and, as hers had not been dissipated 
nong a crowd of flattering coxcombs, passing 
on object to object, captivated with a ‘fine per- 
m to-day, and finer equipage to-morrow, it is 
ot wonderful they should rush on her in a flood, 
ai take possession of her whole heart. 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr, OxpscuooL, 


In one of your pieces on criticism, you very 
sly observe, that the genius and language of 
hakspeare ** must be particularly and assidu- 
ly contemplated and studied ; he will never be 
mprehended by a superficial perusal.” If this 
just, when applied to the reader, with how 
uch greater weight must it apply to the player. 
tis certainly, ina most especial manner, incum- 
‘at upon the latter, particularly and assiduously to 
ontemplate and study his part, who is to exhibit 
he excellencies and beauties of that wonderful 
et,to all the numerous classes of men. For this 
ason, I wish to see your criticisms, extended 
)the performers of his plays; not to expose so 
uch, a poverty of abilities, as to lash and sati- 
¢a want of application and attention, to the 
mse and spirit of the author. Shall the advan- 
ges merely of a good exterior, and good voice, 
mpensate for every thing else? If so, we maj 
ive pretty players, without sending to England 
etthem. Shall the vanity, occasioned by being 
t fashion, allow a player to pay little attention 
the correctness of his part, the propriety of ac- 
mn, and justness of emphasis? Some full grown 
ys, and a few pretty girls, may, indeed, be 
kased with a voice, sonorous, anda rant,that can 
tear a passion to rags ;”” but the bulk of the au- 
nce, in all parts of the house, must have some- 
ling more solid :—to be pleased long, they must 
eamanner of acting chaste and correct; and as 

¢ from indifference, as from affectation. In 
me of the subordinate parts, I would not insist 


and a faithful endeavour to exert and to im- 


the most indulgent favour. But where I saw 


inattention, self-sufficiency, or affectation, I would 


expose them ; where I met with insensibility, ] 
would tent to the very quick. 

I am led to these observations, from having 
seen some of the first characters of the best plays 
of Shakspeare, in my opinion, very much trifled 
with, and many beautiful passages miserably 
mangled. I particularly allude to Othello, as 
performed on Saturday, the 7th instant. If the 
principal part were well supported, then can 
I in no way explain, that with all. my atten- 
tion, I should have so little felt some of the finest 
passages, which that play so abundantly teems 
with. I will enter into no detail. If I can strike 
out a spark that may enkindle a just and honest 


-fcriticism, some good may be done to our rising 


drama. I may be thought to make little allow- 
ance for youthful promises; but, sir, youthful 
shoots, without some wholesome directions, and 
proper restraints, may grow into a wild and un- 
profitable exuberance. R. 


LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MR. OLDSCHOOL, 


Another Port Folio, and nothing yet for the 
ladies! Really, Mr. Oldschool, you pay us ve- 
ry little attention—and we are exceedingly dis- 
pleased. Where are those “ gallant Mercutios 
and Rangers,” whom you invited so prettily to 
entertain us, more than a month ago. We cer- 
tainly expected, that they would listen to “ our 
importunities,” and enable you to gratify us.— 
In this hope have we waitedy week after week, 
and forborne to complain ; but our patience is 
exhausted, and we are compelled to tell you, 
that your correspondents are spiritless, and your 
paper insipid. Surely you do not expect that it 
can flourish in such a city, as Philadelphia, with- 
out the patronage of the ladies; and what, pray, 
have you done to obtain their favour! No in- 
teresting love-stories, no scandal, no remarks on 
fashion; ahen all the world know how we de- 
ight in these things. We certainly expected 
communications of this kind, and even had seri- 
Ous intentions of conforming te your taste, pro- 
vided you were not very unreasonable, and re- 
quired the sacrifice of a fashion entirely new, and 
vefore we became half tired of it, or discovered 
its inconveniencies. But, instead of all this, be- 
hold! we are told a parcel of humdrum stories 


prove talents, should ever be regarded with 


¢ 


There are, indeed, some women in America, 
and even in this gay city, who presume to think, 
that the interests of their fathers and husbands, 
must also be theirs. But, on the other hand, 
there are many of us, who despise such affecta- 
tion—such masculine pretensions: who are am- 
bitious only of the admiration of the gentlemen ; 
and therefore devote our attention to the pretty 
things that gain it: a fine person, and all the en- 
gaging arts of agreeable trifling. Indeed, Mr. 
Oldschool, your mode of conducting the Port 
Folio will never do. You must study our plea- 
sure, or expect celebrity in vain. Call on the 
wits again; your notes to correspondents, are 
irresistible. ‘[ell them again, of the importuni- 
ties of the ladies; tell them, how we plead for 
something in our way: tender, dying verses, 
sentimental fragments, ruins of horrid old cas- 
tles; any thing, in short, that will engage our 
volatile minds. It is true, I did hear a gentle- 
man exclaim, and with some indignation too, 
that the women, who read your paper, wanted 
not such trash ; but we thought him a fool, and 
laughed at him accordingly. Dear sir, if you 
have any wit amongst you, exert it for the a- 
musementof your sania readers—in whose 


behalf I petition, and in whose name, 


I am, 
Your very humble servant, 
EMILIA. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


‘¢ What’s HecuBa to me—or I to Hecupa?” 


TO OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ, 


’ Dear Sir, 
I am a poor woman, hardly able, with the as- 
sistance of my husband (who is a tailor by trade) 
to procure a subsistance for my small family, 
were he even to work, like other industrious 
men. But of late, to my sorrow, he has become, 
as I’may say, so newspaper mad,that things have 
gone very far behind with us; and, if a speedy 
stop be not put to his folly, it will surely end in 
our total ruin. The morning is entirely taken 
up in reading the Aurora, of which he is a vio- 
lent admirer, and believes every word to be gos- 
pel. If it contain nothing remarkably marvel- 
lous, he goes on pretty well, till evening; but 
when Mr. Duane begins to draw his long bow, 
(which, as you must know, very frequently hap- 
pens) near one half the day is usually lost, in 
relating the wonders, and commenting on them, 
to every one that passes ; and the little money he 
ean make, is hardly sufficient to allow his drink- 
ing success to his cause, at night, which he makes» 


of old fellows, we don’t care a farthing about,|a point of doing on every extraordinary occa-: 
and whose names we never wanttohear. What|sion. People commonly suppose, that the great 
is your “ Literary Intelligence” to us? Tell us| military events, which take place in- Europe, 
of the beaux, who admire us; tell us the most] affect only one or other of the parties engaged ; 
becoming colour, for a turban; tell us how tc but, too well I know this to be a mistake, and 
look most charming (for men, you know, are the| that their effects extend very far,.indeed, beyond 
slaves of handsome looks;) this is the “ intelli-] the field of battle.. The capture of Genoa, by 
gence” we want; this is the “literature” we]the French, I well recollect,. stood us in two: 
study. What now,-do you think we care for] yards of cloth, which my husband spoiled, in the: 
your remarks on Shakspeare—your Biography,| cutting out, im consequence of hearing the news; 
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Pod the injunction of the poet, “ that he who 
ys the clown, speak ne more than is set down 
thim ;” nor was it meant, I believe, to fette: 
| man of wit and humour, when no “ necessa- 
'Guestion of the play be then to be considered.” 
, certainly, in the superior characters, th« 
thor should be strictly adhered to. A moder: 
"y, may be carried along, with the substitution 
hany words, with even the transposition of 
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and the expedition to Egypt, cannot have cost 
us less, one time with another, than the full value 
of a month’s work. 

He once lost a whole day, in endeavouring to 
trace a report of an insurrection in England ; 
and it adds no litde to the uwiumphs of the im- 
mortal warrior, Buonaparte, that his usurpation 
of the government of France, absolutely depriv- 
ed us of one of our best customers. The election 
of governor M‘Kean owes us for time, and drams 
innumerable: and although my husband says, 
they have promised to reward him amply for his 
trouble; yet, I much fear, it will turn out as un- 
profitable a business, as the payment he once 
received from our intimate friend, Mr. Terence 
O’ Regan, (whowas, to be sure, a very properand 
handsome man withal) in drafts on the Irish di- 
rectory. 

In short, dear Mr. Oldschool, he is merry or 
sad, drunk or sober, with the news of the day ; 
and, my reason, for sending this letter, is, that 
you might advise him against meddling so much 
with politics; and shew him the propriety of at- 
tending to his own business, in preference to 
that of all others. Likewise, that a moderate 
indulgence in this way, is well enough; but 
when carried to excess, it 1s both ridiculous, and 
injurious. This you may be sure of his seeing ; 
for although he is not a subscriber, he somehow 
contrives to get hold of your paper, every Satur- 
day evening. 

Hoping you will excuse all this trouble, 

Iam, dear Mr. Oldschool, 
Yours, to serve, 
Brivcet Neuter. 


= 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLPscuool, 


I have just received the following letter from 
a literary correspondent. From the pleasing in- 
formation, which it contains, I think it will prove 
acceptable to you, and to your subscribers. 

My Friend, 

I have been feasting this week, upon the rich 
productions of my native hills. The soothing 
songs, with which my nurse was wont to lull me 
to repose, and which, in early life, often inspired 
me with heroism, are now in my possession, in 
my native tongue: these are the songs of Ossian. 
A gentleman of taste and Hterature, who arrived 
this spring, from the Highlands, has presented 
me with this inestimable treasure. ‘They have 
been collected from the latter bards, and com- 
pared with the MSS. of the 12th and 14th cen- 
turies, by Dr. Smith, of Cambletown. This 
reverend gentleman, has given a translation of 
those Gaelic poems, which are not included in 
AM‘Pherson’s coliection. I have not seen al) 
these translations ; but have the promise of them. 

Youcannot conceive the pleasure, afforded me, 
by this work. The intrinsic excellence of the 
works of Ossian: the symphony of my nativ: 
language. The description of well known hills, 
and heaths, and I:kes, and rivers. The remem- 
brance of my ear! life, when surrounded with 
my relatives and friends, I heard the names of 
Fiune, of Dranwan, and of H«scar, crowding 
info my mind, made my face to glow, and m: 
hea't to beat. , 

The poem of Lasca-Taura, abounds with 
the sublime in morals. It concludes with a con- 
versation between Orsean and Mara-Mauine. 
Dr. Smith, found this part of it, variously ex. 
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the text, and in his translations. He has given 
us various readings ina note. One of these he 
has translated. The translation is good; but, the 
spirit of the original is lost. ‘Che metaphor is 
often changed, sometimes dropped, and the sen- 
timent conveyed in plainlanguage. ‘he sound, 
in the@ranslation, is not expressive of the sense, 
which it is, in the original, in a wonderful de- 
gree. ‘The Erse, has a proportion of vowels to 
consonants, as four to six. No other language 
commands so many different sounds. 
The translation is as follows :— 
OSSIAN, 

Malvina, say, what now renews thy woe? 

Say, why thy tears in rills incessant flow? 

Why heaves thy bosom, with the mournful cry, 
Like Lego’s reeds,when ghosts among them sigh! 
MALVINA. 

And dost thou ask the cause of all my woe, 

When yonder, Selma’s mossy towers lic low? 

When bats and thistles dwell in Fingal’s halls ; 

And roes bound fearless o’er its mouldering wa Is. 

Besides, I heard upon the distant wind, 

A sound that rous’d my sadly musing mind ; 

It is, I fondly said, Cuchullin’s car, 

The chief, returning from the roar of war. 

A light, had likewise gleam’d in Lena’s heath ; 

My love, my Oscar! ’tis thy spear of death, 

I said : but Oscar’s spear is in the tomb ; 

His shield, O Selma! in thy empty womb; 

I saw its bosses, cover’d o’er with rust, 

And all its thongs, fast mouldering into dust. 

OSSIAN, 

Even so, Malvina, my brave Oscar’s love ! 

Like those we mourn for, we must soonremove ; 

No trace of us, or Selma, shall be found, 

Save the green mound, that marks our sleep pro- 
found. 

Soft are the slumbers of that bed of peace ; 

Let then Malvina’s flowing sorrows cease ; 

Nor weep, for triends, whose actions were so 
bright, 

Whose steps were mark’d with beams of heaven- 
ly light. 

MALVINA. 

Now night descends, with all her dusky clouds, 

And ocean, in her sable mantle shrouds ; 

Yet night will soon resign her place, to day; 

But my proiracted woe must last for aye. 


S aitiadietieetadl 
ee 
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PARAGRAPHS. 


The world is a Republic; the nations, its co- 
estates, counties and provinces. ~Ihe people are 
by nature EQUAL: this being a self-evident truth 
—the Chinese tothe inhabitant of his Antipodes 
—the simple Atrican to the crafty inhabitant of 
Hurope. This law was at first imprescriptible, 
and extended no less universally over the natu- 
ral than the moral world ; until kings came to in- 
novate upon the. republican system, and to impair 
its beadtifullevei, Plants then first under their 
fosteriug hands, grew taller than their neighbour 


happy one ol nature. But the evil was not with. 
out remedy: and the aborigines applied the pow- 
er of steel m restoring the ancient level; by 
means whereof, the harmony and equality of th« 
republic shall be restored. See the toasts of the 
friends of the friend of the people, passim. 


Ammianus Marcellinus relates, that Brutus, 





pressed. He bas retamued what he thought to 


the assassin of the emperor Julius Cesar, neceiv-} 


plants; and an artificial state succeeded to that]. 


be the genuime works of Oisean, or Ossian, injed filty broad pieces of gold, for murdering hin 


Algernon Sydney, an E.nglish patrician, who 
ina few days after that on which he was execy,j 
to have murdered his royal master, received { 
huadred lovis d’ors from the French amhaq, 
dor, at that time in England. . These men, 
tutelar patriots. How has it happened, that 4 
kerstrom, who received a similar. sum, from 4 
patriots of Paris, for murdering his king 
benefactor, has no place provided for him ing 
kalendar? Is itnot true, that patriots have the 
degrees of fame, as they have their price? 


The strains of loyalty and patriotism are , 
ing to the ears of democrats, in whose eyes jg 
thing that. is not French, seems_meet to the igs 
of regenerated man, whose feelings, forsoot 
must reyolt at every thing that savours not ; 
republican perfectability. 

[N, B. This cannot be called a senseless pay 
graph, ] 

‘Lhe following lines, however, from the pe 
of Cowper, a poet, the whole of whose life ay 
writings were in unison with these exalted sy 
timents, may not equally annoy those, who bg 
lieve love of country to be a Virtue. 


** Oh! place me in some Heav’n protected isle, 
‘* Where peace, and equity, and freedom smile: 
‘* Where power secures what industry has won: 
‘** Where to succeed is not to be undone: 

‘* A land that distant tyrants hate in vain; 

“ In Britain’s isle, beneath a George’s reign” 


—= 
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THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


No. XI. 


‘Phe much admired tragedy of the Greci 
Daughter, was performed on Friday, for the| 
nefit of that veteran servant of the public, Mr 
Morris. Inthe character of Euphrasia, M 
Merry has acquired great, and deserved reputs 
tion, Her performance, on that night, justifi¢ 
the public approbation. Of Mr. Cooper’s Di 
nysius, it was our intention not to have spoken 
It must be a task, alike wearisome to oursely 
and to our readers, to complain of perpetual ing 
tention ; and we wished to leave the matter tolth 
audience, whose peculiar province it is, to cof 
rect a fault so glaring, which deranges 
other performers, and so uniformly destroys th 
cunning of the scene, : 

It was mortifying, to behold Mr. Warren, fal 
lowing the tyrantround the stage, to supply hi 
with words, appropriate to those forcible ge 
tures and expressions of countenance, o! whi 
he is so complete a master. These animadve 
sions would have been spared, had we not bee 
clectrified by his performance on Monday. 
wish to make this last appeal, to awaken a di 
regard for popular opinion ; and for his own he 
nestfame. Disgusted, as we were on Fri 
we were involuntarily forced, upon witnessit 
his performance of Pierre, to parody the wel 
known lines of the poet. : “il 

If to thy share somé human errors fall: 
See thee act thus, and we forget them all, 
_ The Point of Honour was repeated fora foutt 
time, on Saturday. The attraction of this pict 
is exhausted. The house exhibited | 
“ A beggarly account of empty boxes.” 


A respectable and genteel audience, testifit 
their sense of the rising merits of Mr. Wood, 
Monday. The compliment was the greater, 4 
the bill was remarkably destitute‘ of novelty. 

Che sublime and pathetic muse’ of Otway, 
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wavs commiand the admiration of the well- 

dging few; but Venice Preserved, has been 
uently represented ; aud the Poor Soldier is 

yorn to Fags, -to very tatters.” The excelient, 

formance of the tragedy, however, must not 
assed over, without remark. 

Toa tragedy, like Venice Preserved, full of 


ion, Which never suffers attention to languish, 


{adorned with poetical brilliants, whose lus- 


dazzles the'imagination, every contemplative 
e, and every listening ear, was directed. This 
jy, however beautiful, from its fluent diction, 
interesting from its momentous incidents, is 


pspicuous for many daring and dangerous sen- 


nents; and the moral, would seem to sanction 
sobedience to parental, and disaffection to poli- 
4] authority. The most prominent character, 
, conspirator and a Reet; and, witha degree 
ingenuousness, not alway found among such 

wriots, Pierre acknowledges to-his friend, of 

hat kind of material a revolting spirit 1s 
de. | : 

“Tama rogue, .. 
fne, gay, boldfac’d villain, as thou seest me.” 
After vaunting, asa Ben Franklin, or a Sam 
jams might have done, he breaks out in a strain 
genuine republecan enthusiasm. 

“lam a villam; yes, a most notorious villain ; 

ysee the sufferings of my fellow-creatures, 

nd own myself a man : To see our senators, 

peat the deluded people, with a shew 

fliberty, which yet they ne’er must taste of. 

hey say, by them our hands are free from fet- 
ters ; 

t, whom they please, they lay in basest bonds; 

ing Whom: they please to infamy and sorrow; 


five us, like wrecks, down the rough tide of 


power, 
hilst no lrold’s left to save us from destruction. 
that bear this, are villains, and I one, 
ot to rouze up, at the great call of nature, 
iicheck the growth of these domestic spoil- 
ers, 
lat make us slaves,and tell us, tis our charter.” 


This is the execrable cant of the “ moody mal- 
tents” of every age, and might have been used 
Satan in Paradise, or Brutus, that * thief in 


acedonia;” by Algernon Sydney, a purchased 


rot; by Marat, reeking from his cave, or a 
gendre, bloody from his stall. It is pre-emi- 
ntly false and factious. ‘The disciples of the 
School, deride such gibberish, as folly, and 
uld explode it, as enormously pernicious.— 
ls seditious babble, is the fruitful source of 
olutions, a hideous and hateful brood ; dis- 
ping the order, and marring the felicity of 
nkind. ‘The.disciples of the old school, would 
her err with a lord Falkland, and a marquis 
Montrose, than think right with Gracchus, or 
line, a Pierre, or a Robespierre. - 
Having incidentally animadverted on the false 
tine of this popular tragedy, it remains to 
low a generous meed of praise upon the per- 
ners. Mr. Wignell played Jaffier, with dig- 
y and ease. Mr. Cooper, remembering~ ac- 
ately, of course acted well. When the powers 
temembrance come ready to his call, the 
et “ shadowy powers of mind” are obedient 
is service. Belvidera, by Mrs. Merry, ex- 
i approbation from all, and drew tears from 


1 Wednesday, the town was regaled, by a 
tdy of .inimitable- wit and humour, The 
tty Wives of Windsor. We have much 
it to bestow on‘several of the perforniers. 
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/Mr. Warren, as sir John Falstaff, exhibited the 
humours of the fat knight, with the utmost fide- 
lity..© His: voice, his looks, his waggery, were 
perfectly in character. _Indced, this gentleman, 
always industrious, always correct, and docile to 
duty, deserves the fullest commendation, for the 
faithtul and able fulfilment of his. theatrical task. 
As sir John Falstaff, he excited all our merri- 
ment, and satisfied the most rigorous critical ex- 
action, We should rejoice to see him play in 
Henry IV. 

Messrs. Bernard and Blissett, in sir Hugh and 
Dr. Caius, gave to foreign dialect, and to fan- 
tastic humours, the fullest effect. ‘The scene, 
where the testy Welshman, and the chattering 
quack quarrel, was so irresistibly ludicrous, in 
consequene of the highly characteristic looks 
and attitudes of the enraged combatants, that 
the whole house was in a roar of merriment. 

Miss Westray, as Mrs. Ford, though suppos- 
ed to act on short notice, represented the cha- 
racter of the piavful dame, with much propriety. 
Her look was arch and iaviting; and her viva- 
cious and cheery humour never_abated. 


Ford, with much strength and nature. 
not warranted to say, that he did more than doo 
his character. He was required, prior to the 
drawing of the curtain, to apologize for others. 
As it is common, we believe, for an actor to apo- 
logize, when he reads his part, Mr. Cooper might 
with great reason, have apologized for himself. 
So palpable was his negligence, in the scene of 
master Brook and Falstaff, that it was difficult 
for some of Mr. Cooper’s friends to restrain the 
rising indignation of the audience. 

It is pretty certain, should so glaring a viola- 
tion of stage duties again occur, that this inge- 
nious and accomplished actor will listen to other 
sounds, than those which applaud excellence, and 
inspirit industry. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


tit The purchasers of the FARMER’S BOY, 
will observe, that the Philadelphia edition of it, 
published by the subscriber, is from the /ast Lon- 


than the New-York edition. 


J]. Humpureys. 
March 21, 1801. 


OBITUARY. 


Departed this life, on the 9th instant, Hannan 
Sansom, wife of Samuel Sansom, in the 64th 
year of her age.——Her illness was short but se- 
vere, which she bore with Christian fortitude, 
and resignation to the Divine will. 

She was a woman endowed with a superior un- 
derstanding, and many talents; and never was 
happier, than-when “in the exercise of them ‘in| 
works of charity towards her fellow creatures : 
her benevolence extended to all. She was a 
kind friend, and an ‘affectionate relative’; her 
virtues will be dear to all who knew her, and in 
the remembrance of her ‘friends and relatives. 


she will long hold a great share of regard and 
affection. 


— 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The contents of the Port Folio of this week, 
are again entirely original, in consequence of the} 





Mr. Cooper exhibited the jealous frown of 
We are 
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very powerful support of the public, and of 
literati. 

We will invite the attention of the politician 
and. the critic, to fasten on the. article “ Criti- 
cism,” in Our front pages.. The faults, both im 
the stile and sentiments of the famous Declara- 
tion of ’76 Independence, are detected by a per- 
spicacious eye, and recorded by 

“A deep and strong incision pen.” 


the 


ORIGINAL POETRY 
REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 


No. FV. 


How pale the sun-beams break thro’ yonder 
ines, 
That, lke the plumage on the warrior’s helm, 
Wave on the moéuntain’s brow—while in the vule 
The tender flowerets yet do hang their heads, 
Oppress’d by nights’ cold dews—The robin’s 
strain 
Rings at short intervals from yon cross-post, 
That props the cornfield fence—While now he 
hops, we 
And on the highway traces some poor worm, 
With form half-wrinkled, creeping to his hole— 
Thus ever ‘tis throughout the world’s sad wild ! 


don edition, and contains a sONNET, &c. more]. 





That laws, co-eval with the birth of time, 
By reason sanction’d, and by God ordain’d, 
Man disregards—aye, all creation slights, 
And hails thee, Pow’r, ambition’s only aim, 
Phe strong man’s triumph and the weak man’s 
dread— 
Ambition! I do loath thy very name! 
Here nature courts her with her sweetest smiles, 
While her untutor’d agents in her praise, 
Melodious warble, on thy dull, cold ear— 
The robin’s whistle, and the lark’s shrill note, 
The lengthen’d twitt’ring of the restless wren, 
For thee she tunes, and bades the mocking-bird 
To recapitulate their ev’ry strain ; 
Yet all are lost on thy wild phrenzied souk!, 
No, thou art found where Honor holds herreign ;. 
Thy visage gladdens, when the poison’d dart 
Of some usurper, strikes-his sov’reign’s breast. 
Thou lov’st to play upon the youth, whose soul. 
Glows warm toward his Country—taint. his. 
heart, ' 
~ And on his waxen fancy paint thy forms—. 
Call law oppression—and the needful sum 
That dignity demands, profusion name— 
And while fair freedom on thy helmet smiles, 
Thy footsteps scatter desolation round. 
Ambition! I do shudder at thy howl! 
Oft in the city’s ways I mark’d thy smile 
Allure the dissipated, heedless youth, 
The idle, and the ignorant and vain, 
To some dark hole, to tell oppressions tale—.- 
Or at the corner of the crowded street 
Arrest the factious ear with some deep stroke. 
The despotism of thy rulers aim’d 
At freedom’s vitals, or the people’s rights— 
Ambition !' look thee on yon rustic lad, 
Whose early footsteps rob the morning breeze, , 
Or burning sun-beam, of the floweret’s dews—- 
And ask thee,. if the cause of Providence, 
(Which ever is‘thine own) may not be: serv’d: 
But with a blood-stain’d hand.—Aye, ask-thee. . 
too, 
igre sleepis soundest, when the night-winds- 
owl. | 
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FOR 7 HE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OxrpscHoot, 


The following production, in which the beau- 
tiful simplicity, the graceful blunders, and the 
elaborately artless numbers of the new ballad 
style, are humbly imitated, may possibly amuse 


some of the votaries of the pastoral-punning 
muse. 


THE DEATH OF ABEL AND CAIN, 


Two lads once liv’d at Haddam ; 
If you will me believe ; 

Their father’s name was Adam: 
Their mother’s name was Eve. 


One drove the cows to stable, 
The other sew’d the grain, 

And Cain it seems was able 
Poor Abel for to cane. 


But ’twas not then the fashion 
To bandy blows with canes, 

So Cain, in mighty passion, 
Knock’d out his brother’s brains, 


Some say that ought to know it, 
A brick-bat did the feat ; 

But ’twas, or I’m no poet, 
A pebble from the street. 


The neighbours ran together, 
And saw poor Abel down ; 

They sent for Dr. Tether 
But he was out of town. 


They laid him in the stable 
That once was Abel’s own, 

But soon, alas ! poor Abel, 
Was clead as any stone. 


A day or two they tarried 
Till Crowner sign’d and seal’d ; 
Poor Abel then they carri’d 
Away to potters-field 


Then Cain he was arraign’d too 
For killing of poor Abel 

And hang’d he was, and chain’d too 
Before his brother’s stable. 


- 


p— —— 1 
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Mr. OLpscHOOL, 


This was written to enliven a dull, gloomy, and 
iil-natured moment. It will probably serve as an 
additional specimen of Jove poetry. It is, I believe, 


a description, tolerably correct, of the /abours of 


a would be poet. 
Your friend. 


TO SALLY ° 


i knit my brow, and rack my brain ; 
I scratch my head, but scratch in vain ; 
I rub my hands, and bite my nail, 
‘To rub and bite do nought avail ; 
I restless change from seat to seat, 
And walk about in stocking feet, 
Look at the ceiling and the floor, 
The walls, the window, and the door; 
Yhnvoxe the muses, one and all, 
{But they’re too far to hear iny call) 
My amorous bosom to inspire, 
Whilst I, w'th true poetic fire, 
In lofty strains of noble verse, 
The beauties of my leve rehearse. 
All this I do; but all in vain, 
Nox e’en the theme can raise my strain, 
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Then Pll put up my rugged quill, 
And will, with true love, love you still. 
* PETER. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OxpscHootr, 


In those beautiful lines from Bonefonius, pub- 
lished in one of the late Port Folios, should not 
the “dua fragra” of the third line be ‘ duo 
fraga,” if not, what does dua fragra mean? I 
know no such Latin. Your translator seems to 
have overlooked those words. 

I have attempted a translation, agreeably to 
this correction. 


TRANSLATION. 


Gallia! on thee each circling season throws, 

It’s favourite charm ; spring bends it’s full blown 
rose, 

To thy soft cheek, to thy half-open’d mouth, 


eyes ; 
Two polish’d apples from thy bosom rise 
O’er all thy other charms his purest snows. f 
Q. Ve 


The bud half-open’d ; while the warmth of youth, 
With summer’s borrow’d rays illumes thine 
The gift of autumn, each soft summit glows, 
With a ripe strawberry, and winter throws 

N. B. The duo fraga being the production of 
autumn, may be an objection to this correction. 
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FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS» COLON AND SPONDEE. 


MY MISTRESSES. 


Let Cowley, soft in am’rous verse, 
The rovings of his love rehearse, 
With passion most unruly ; 
Boast how he woo’d sweet Amoret, 
The sobbing Jane, and sprightly Bet, 
rhe lily fair, and smart brunette, 

In sweet succession, truly. 

Il. 

But list, ye lovers, and you'll swear, 
Trov’d with him, beyond compare, 

And-was far more unlucky. 
For never yet, in Yankey coast, 
Were found such girls, who so could boast, 
An honest lover’s heart to roast, 

From Casco to Kentucky. 

III. 

When first the girls nicknam’d me beau, 
And I was all for dress and show, 

I set me out a courting. 
A romping miss, with heedles art, 
First caught, then almost broke, my heart, 
{ Miss conpucT nam/’d: we soon did part, 

I did not like such sporting. 

IV. 

The next coquet, who rais’d a flame, 
Was far more grave, and somewhat ame, 

She in my heart did rankle. 
She conquer’d, with a sudden glance, 
The spiteful slut was called Miss cuance ; 
[ took the gypsy out to dance: 

She almost broke my ankle. 


V. 


A thoughtless girl, just in her teens, 

Was the next fair, whom love, it seems, 
Had made me prize most highly. 

[ thought to court a lovely mate ; 

But, how it made my heart to ache; 








It was that jade; the vile Miss Tax; 
In troth, love did it slily. 


Vi. 


At last, Miss Fortune, whimpering, came, 
Cur’d me of lové’s tormenting flame, 

And all my beau pretences. 
In widow’s weeds, the prude appears ; 
See now—she drowns me, with her tears; 
With boney fist, now cuffs my ears, 

And brings me to my senses. 
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THE FOLLOWING DESERVED COMPLIMENT Mar} 
BE ADDRESSED TO ONE, WHO, 


“ With song sosweet, and sweet a mein, 
Can excommunicate the spleen." 


TO FANNY. 


Of Music, and of Beauty’s power, 

I doubted much, and doubted long ; 
The fairest face a gaudy flower, 

An empty sound the sweetest song. 


But when her voice, dear Fanny rais’d, 
And sung so sweet, and smil’dso gay, 
At once [ listen’d, and I gaz’d, 
And cast each sceptic doubt away. 


To her, of all his beauteous train, 

This wond’rous power had Love assign’d, 
A double conquest to obtain, 

And cure at once the deaf and blind. 
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In running over the pages of the Gentleman’ 
Magazine, the following pleasantry, at the ex 
pence of a Canal Company in England, w 
found and transcribed. : 


SOUTHAMPTON CANAL. 


Southampton’s wise sons, found the river § 
large, 
Though ’twould carry a ship, ’twould not cz 
a barge, 
But soon this defect, their sage noddles suppli’ 
For they cut a snug ditch, to run close by its side 
Like the a who contriving a hole through th 
wall, : 
To admit his two cats, the one great, tothe 
small, , 
Where a great hole was made, for great puss tt 
pass thro’, 
Had a hittle hole cut, for his ttle cat too! 


f 
+ 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


A sarcastic Lady, who told the author ht 
sguinted, was once replied to, in the following 
impromptu : 


You say, I squint—there’s nothing in’t, 
‘I only look’d askew, 
And when you thought, I look’d at nought 
I merely look’d at you ! 
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